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Although some form or the other of a folk theatre rooted in the rural 
soil has existed in Maharashtra for the last seven centuries, it is not clear 
exactly at what stage the Tamasha as we know it today had its first distinct 
beginnings. The work of the Marathi saint-poets, spread between the 
13th and the 17th centuries, is replete with references to a variety of forms of 
folk entertainment. Indeed, saint-poets like Eknath and Namdev have 
themselves made extensive contributions to the verse compositions which 
were utilised for this entertainment. 


These entertainments were presented by itinerant professional troupes 
and subsidised by the village authorities, Certain hereditary professions, 
such as those of the barber, the dhobi, the potter and the oil-miller, also 
annually presented a performance characterised by song, dance and mimicry. 
In what was called the Khel-tamasha (Khel means ‘play’), the various assign- 
ments on and off stage were given traditionally to members of particular 
professions. The barber, for instance, would be in charge of make-up; the 
butcher, a Muslim, would play the dholki (a percussion instrument resembl- 
ing the mridangam); the carpenter would play the daf (a-kind of drum) 
and among those who supplied verse compositions would be the Brahmins 
of the village. 


Satire was the most popular form of verse composition. The form 
of verse devoted to satire was called Bharud (which literally means a long- 
winded tale), and the saint-poet Eknath is noted for the universality of his 
Satire in this genre. His targets were the village patil (headman) and his 
shrewish wife, the money-lender and his wife and diverse other village ° 
Officials. These Bharuds truly reflected the life of the villages in Maharashtra 
four or five centuries ago. oe 


The other form of theatre which inspired the evolution of the Tamasha - 
was called Lalit. It entailed the presentation of a number of parts based 
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on village types. Village affairs would be discussed among these charactety ; AS 
and, in the aie the types satirised. 


It was during the times of Peshwa rule that these forms gradually 
culminated into the Tamasha. It was the shahir (the composer) who was ~ 
the proprietor of a Tamasha troupe. He was accompanied by a band of | 
instrumentalists. The instruments traditionally used were the dholki, the... : 
daf, the ek-tara, a stringed instrument with a single string, an iron triangle.” 
used to beat out the rhythm and cymbals. To date, it is these very musical 
instruments which continue to be used in the Tamasha performance. 
























- Next to the shahir, the two most important members of a Tamasha’:: 
performance were the farceur and the danseuse. There would also be an 
adolescent boy who imitated the manner of a danseuse, but even in the ©, 
traditional Tamasha these days his tribe has completely disappeared.” 
The dancing of the danseuse, who was often partnered by junior dancing | 
girls, was accompanied by the singing of the Javni.. It is the lavni— a. 
kind of semi-erotic song full of literary embellishments — which has stood _ 
traditionally at the centre of the Tamasha. Maharashtra has produced a - 
number of shahirs who have composed Javnis which may be called the 
Marathi equivalent of, say, the Urdu ghazal. oes 


In the times of the Peshwas, the Tamasha did not incorporate a play 
(wag) as we have it today. It was only the influence of drama proper, 
in the latter half of the 19th century, which seems to have encouraged the 
introduction of a rustic kind of play into the traditional Tamasha. The - 
burden of the Tamasha in the old days rested squarely on the shoulders.¢ oe 4, 
the shar, the farceur and the danseuse. os 


While the Javni was designed to carry a subtle, semi-erotic content: 
there was also another type of verse composition which prevailed in the 
Tamasha of Peshwa days. This had a decisively mystic orientation and 
centred round the alleged dichotomy between Shiva and Shakti. The 
argument was usually expressed through a sort of question-and-answef 
session (sawaal-jawaab) during which intricate conundrums would be posed 
and answered. Legend believes that the shahir of. one Tamasha troupe 
would be obliged to answer them. This verbal tug-of-war would thus g0: 
on, and it is on record that some shahirs defeated the danseuse of a. aival: 
moupe ve bless became their lifetime companion. : 


“Mastrations: ‘Page 21. The “Shahir™ aha: “dag” ” ii ud 
in hand; Danse in the backer ou 

P 22. Tamasha couples: above: from a modern play. The players are well- known film: 

actors: below: from a traditional Tamasha, “Pati Gele C Ga an : : > 
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This form of musical repartee has long disappeared from the Tamasha, 
and with it also all vestiges of mysticism from the verse compositions used 


by modern troupes. 


The Tamasha prevalent during the Peshwa regime in the early 18th 
century unfolded itself through five phases. First came the gan which 
was a form of invocation of the elephant-headed god Ganpati Then came 
the gowlan (which literally means a milkmaid but, in the Tamasha context, 
a song woven round the theme of Krishna and the milkmaids). The gowlan 
was presented by members of the troupe who took on the parts of the milk- 
maids and of Krishna and his ‘sidekick’, pendya. There would also be 
the character of an “auntie” accompanying the milkmaids, and just for 
the fun of it, this would be played by a male. 


In the gowlan, traditionally the milkmaids going to sell their wares — 
milk, curds and ghee — in the bazaar of Mathura town are waylaid by 
' Krishna and pendya. The dialogue which ensues is replete with subtle 

ribaldry but it also provides a pretext for the singing of songs. Today, 
the original gow/ans (the songs) have deteriorated into film songs, atro- 
ciously imitated by the girl dancers. The gowlans would be followed 
by a session of Javni-singing and of the sawaal-jawaab. Of this today we 
only have the Javnis, much diluted in their musical purity and shamelessly 
_ Sporting the influence of film music. The Jamasha girls also present — 
popular modern lyrics, which they sing in a fairly crude way. . wos 


The last phase was the mujra, which consisted of a homage in verse to 
noted shahirs and saints. The Tamasha today provides few examples. of 
the mujra. 


The crux of the Tamasha today lies in the wag (play). It is not sur- 
prising that traditional troupes should base their plays on mythological 
themes. The mythological plot is only a pretext for a mixture of satire, 
broad farce and ribaldry. It must be understood that this peculiarly un- 
inhibited ribaldry is essential to the full impact of the Tamasha. Traditionally, 
the Tamasha has been performed only in front of a male audience and it is 
the ribaldry which delights this audience with its cheekiness and inventiveness. 


In recent times, there have been attempts to use pseudo-historical 
and even social themes for the play. -The acting of the straight parts 1s 
very broad, akin to that seen in the Yatra; but surprisingly, some modern. 
Tamasha troupes, with all their patent lack of education, display extremely 


-, Sophisticated standards of acting. = 9 


Illustrations: Page 23. “Above: initial confrontation 
training of traditional players begins at an early age. P. ; 7 
. the dancer; right: “Pedya’? the comic buffoon, here as a foolish policeman. - . 


‘of “Nayak” and “Shahir”; below: 
of Stock characters: left: “Gowlan” : . 
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The proliferation of films in the villages has served to give an ex- 
aggerated status to the musical part of the Tamasha. Today we have 
troupes specifically specialising in a session of songs and dances, which is 
called the sangeet baari. It is customary to see an elderly singer standing 
near the harmonium player, while her three daughters sing and dance on 
the stage. The mother has had her day as a dancer and singer in her own 
right. The art of the Tamasha, whether it be that of the danseuse or of the 
farceur, passes on from generation to generation within the same family. 


The traditional Tamasha troupes have been performing in village 
tents and in small, congested theatres in the working class or “red light” 
areas of the cities. Their economic situation today is precarious, and at 
least some have not escaped the taint of prostitution on the side. This is 
a pity because there are Tamasha artistes today who, despite their lack of 
education, have a natural vocal, mimic or choreographic talent. The 
Maharashtra State Government has failed to do anything specific to keep 
the art of the Tamasha alive by paying subsidies to leading troupes.. All 
it does is to hold an annual festival, which provides an opportunity for 
“respectable” mixed audiences to witness the traditional Tamasha with 
all its unchecked, but delicious, ribaldry. 


For some years now, the Marathi theatre has been the evolution of. 
a more sophisticated form of the Tamasha. Dramatists and poets who 
customarily wrote for an urban, educated audience, wrote Tamasha plays 
incorporating essential elements of the traditional Tamasha and, in large 
measure, eschewing the ribaldry. Leading lights of the Marathi theatre 
such as the humorist P. L. Deshpande, the “rural” short-story writer. 
Vyankatesh Madgulkar and the poet Vasant Bapat were among the first 
of these sophisticated Tamasha writers. sah! 


Their Tamashas were heavily oriented towards satirising the post- 
independence socio-political situation in Maharashtra. Political leaders 
were favourite targets of this satire, although the plot chosen for the play — 
would be based on a popular folk-tale. : 


One of the advantages of the Tamasha play is its great flexibility in S uy 
matters of costume and decor. It rejects the naturalistic frame of the normal, 


literary theatre. It uses no sets. A king can hold court without the archi- _ 
tectural trappings one finds in an historical play. When he rides a horse : 


he just mimics the action much as a Kathakali dancer would do in a more 


refined, stylised way. Change of locale is established by the simple _ 


stratagem of the characters going round and round the stage for a minute 
or so. ; Da ae 


‘ 


If, in the process, weird anachronisms arise, they are very much in ~ 
the spirit of the Tamasha.. For instance, the king may be dressed as if he . 
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ruled in another century; but the keepers-of-law in his kindgom will look very 
much like khaki-clad policemen from the Maharashtrian mofussil. The 
apsaras who regale the gods in their heavenly abode will be the same Tamasha 
danseuses, dressed in their traditional nine-yard sari, who have danced the 
lavnis in the part of the performance which has preceded the play. 


The farceur (properly called the songadya, meaning player with many 
faces) has retained his importance in the sophisticated, literary Tamasha. 
On the Marathi stage today we have a line of talented farceurs including 
Dada Kondke (who has been schooled by an old-timer of the traditional 
Tamasha such as Dadu Indurikar), Nilu Phule and Raja Mayekar. Kondke 
can fire off witticisms with a deadpan expression and is an adept at ad-libb- 
ing with political material. Nilu Phule, a thin wisp of a man with a non- 
descript personality, has an inimitable sense of timing and ease of delivery. 
He can also sink himself into different characters in an unbelievably 
versatile way. Mayekar is noted for his agility on the stage and his inventive 
slapstick humour. 


A new generation has come to the fore as far as the writing of the 
Tamasha is concerned. Vasant Sabnis, who is both an accomplished Javni 
poet and a dramatist steeped in the traditional virtues of the Tamasha, has 
had nearly 500 performances of his latest Tamasha staged. Shankar Patil, 
a leading short-story writer specialising in rural themes, has written popular 
satirical Tamashas in quick succession. While the frame of these writers’ 
Tamasha plays is a flexible version of a folk-tale, the content is replete with 
satire on current affairs. In Patil’s Tamasha plays, for example, the corrup- 
tion typical of panchayat bosses in Maharashtra has come in for some 
devastating ridicule. It is themes such as these which keep up the wide 
range of the appeal of the Tamasha. It drives home its points for the 
villager, and it tickles the fancy of the city-dweller. 


The sophisticated Tamasha has imperceptibly but decisively influenced 
the literary theatre. Some years ago, the leading avant. garde Marathi 
playwright, Vijay Tendulkar, in his play, Sari Ga Sari, made a brave attempt 
to put a contemporary situation within the Tamasha frame. If he failed, 
it was because the plot of the play itself lacked subtlety and was long-winded. 
It also lacked the key element of a Tamasha: a farceur, who is also in some 
ways a character akin to the Western Greek Chorus, manipulating the 
strands of the plot as it unfolds from situation to situation. 


To make the narrative frame of a play more flexible than allowed by 
the traditional proscenium stage has always been an attempt of modern 
Marathi. playwrights. Tendulkar has continued with his experimenta- 
tion in another play, Zala Anant Hanumant, using this time the character of 
a keertankar to act as Chorus. He has thus taken sustenance from the flexi- 
bility of the folk theatre of which the Tamasha alone has been a mildly 

flourishing form. 
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A more successful effort is seen in Vyankatesh Madgulkar’s recent 
play, Pati Gele Ga Kathewadi. It is a costume comedy based on the type 
of story one comes across in Boccaccio. A Maratha warrior-husband 
leaves on a revenue-collecting expedition in Kathiawar, loading his wife with 
some impossible tasks designed to test her fidelity. Taking recourse to 
some picturesque stratagems, which include the seduction of her own hus- 
band while being herself disguised as a Kathiawari belle, the lady fulfils 


all his behests. ; 


Madgulkar has chosen a story which derives much from the Tamasha | 
world of folk-tales and fantasy. He has tried to invest the plot with the 
narrative frame of the Tamasha. The shahir of the Tamasha and the 
sutradhara of the traditional theatre jointly undertake the duties of the 
Chorus. Although this mixing of opposite traditions is not an unqualified 
success, the core of play remains a subtle mixture of romance and laughter. 
The literary merit of this play is, indeed, a cut above that of the modern 


Tamasha play. 


Pursued with an intellectual vision, the Tamasha could be the Marathi 
theatre’s equivalent of the Brechtian play. Except for Madgulkar’s play, 
its current manifestations lack the poetic fancy of the latter although it has © 
the same farcical bent and flexibility of enactment. Also, it must be under- 
stood that Brecht was preoccupied with deeper historical issues which affected 
mankind in all ages. .By comparison, the Tamasha is necessarily flippant, 
comparable to the modern burlesque or cabaret sketch. It has no scope 
for projecting a tragic vision as does Brecht while still deeply embedded in — 
farce. 


Will the traditional Tamasha ever benefit from contact with the urban 
Tamasha? This is a moot point, considering that practitioners of the 
former are still steeped in illiteracy and near-poverty.. Recently, during 2 
State-sponsored Tamasha festival, Dadu Indurikar sorely complained that 

_ the urban Tamasha artistes had got fat on the toil of the improverished, 
traditional Tamasha artiste. Although one can establish only. a tenuous 
causal relationship between the decline of the hereditary Tamasha troupe — 
and the professional popularity of the urban Tamasha, there is need for .— 
looking at men like Indurikar with the sympathy they deserve... But the 
economic rehabilitation of our Tamasha troupes is a topic about which oon 
have no authority to speak. I can only visualise vaguely some sort of 
enlightened State support accomplishing the miracle of keeping the tradi- 

_ tional Tamasha in Maharashtra alive with all its rugged ribaldry and its 
delightful lack of urban sophistication. ; at a ee 
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